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The Teacher-Student Conference and the Development of Me'^in^ in Writing - 



•One significant trend in thC^eaching of >n::itten compo*sition in the 
past decade is the movement away i^rom theme annotation tow^d oral 
response to students about thei/ writing. The literature 'on writing 

and its teaching describes many approaches using oral response,' amorlg* 

i ■ . • 

. the- most important of which are peer feedback and the teacher-student 

. conference, ^oth of those approaches, it is argued, make reader response 

% to studen.t writing more immediate and relevant, and therefore' more likely 

to lead"-^ effective revision, 'than the tra<3^i'tional laethod of writing 

> 

comments « on student papers # 

My purpose is -to take a close" look at the conferencing form of teacher 

oral response to studerit writing .^in order to emphasize the necessity of a 

J. • ■ ■ ' 

shared commitment involving the teacher ate reader and student as writer. 
The commitment focuses Qn the development of meariing in the student's 
writing. It .is th^it shared commitment, furthermore, that meikes oral 



J 

response more valuable than them«l^annotation. 

. Theme annotation separates writer and reader and tends to cast the 
teacher , in the role of respondent with judgmental powers. Oral response 
opens up -the possibility of teacher cooperation' and coMLaboration with 
students as they write and revise, -Fulfilling that possibility, however, 
is not autdmatic. The point I want^to make and illustrate is this: 
Unless teachers and student writers share t'he process of developing 
meaning in writing during the teacTier-»student conference it is probable 
that teachers will dominate that pr6c*ess', ''Such dominance suggests •that 
teacher;^, not ptudents, are learning to make writing meaningful i 



" " • ) 

My basic 'assumption is. that meaning must be formed, and not just f 
communicated^ by writers* The conventions of standard "written English • ^ 
^that permit communication between writer and readef are certainly important, 

• Those converjtions govern the preesentation of logic and language in 
writing and allow the writer to meet the informational needs and syntactic 

ar;d orthographic expectations of readers. The ability to maJ:e writing conform, 
to the conventions 'of standard. written 'English, however, is as much a 
. consequence as. a cause of learning to communicate through writing, 

• Instrilction which concentrates only on the conventions "and on eliminating 
deviations may be inimical to the learning of writing. That instruction 
teaches students hoW|f'to make writing conform to conventions rather than ' 
how to make writing. Students might not learn that writing carries meaning 
and that meaning must be formed by the writer, 

. * Learning to* write ^ involves gaining control over the -formation of 
meaning in .writing. For inexperienced writers, regardless of age level, 

> • -n ■ 

written linguistic meaning is formed through a necessary dependence on * 

• spoken language (Vygotsky l93Vl962; 1978), Inexperienced writeys need 
everyday speech, its sound and syhtax, and its context dependent representation 
of meaning, in order to write. The option of represe{Jltlng ¥^^^^ng in 

spoken or written language is simply not j^resen^^^ for beginning writers ^ 
and 'they must tely on 'speech in *order' to produce '^'Writlngh Learning to 
control the formation of meaning in writing, thus, incliMes learning to^ 
develop the context .dependent forms of spoken language into, ^he ajutonomous 



"and d^xpllcit forms of written language (01sc5n, l^??^, ' ' ■ J- 

y ^ ■ ^ 

Written language transacti.ons must contain much more ^f the psychological 

and social contexts of language than does everyday spojcen language. 
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Wrrtlrfg lacks the. ylj-eual and aui^l Supports of ajpeech and.the collaboration, 
betvieen' speakers o^f^tpn characteristic of sjJoken dialog. Writing must 
contain iuller m^an^i^gl' that- speech, and therefore writers. must lep^rn to 
make fulled, mearlings in. writing than in speaking. 

For begin/iing wrltei:^, speech and writing are interactive. That 

/ . 

teachers , 



observatioji ^g^sits .that oral response to studen-t^ writing by 

ought to be /more effective than theme .annotai^l on in teaching writing skills. 

It is not a simple diffeirence between spoken and written responses to student 

writing, however, ,that matters as much as the type of conversation 

between teacher and stude^it. It is possible that talk between, tesicher and 

student makes rspoken and >irilien language counteractive, and not interactive. 

That liDssibllity emerges when 'the teacher does most of the talking 
• <*■ ■ ^ 

during tlae iifeacher^tudent conference and when spoken language forms are 

viewed, only as the source of deviH^blons from the conventions of standard' 

written English .(as they aire, for example, in Shaughnessy, 197?) • By* 
* • * *" 

concentrating on spoken lahguage forms, identified- as errors, and by doing - 



most of thre talking, teachers' might deprive students of the chance to 



make' wrii>ing. meaningful by talking the subject of writing through with a 



concerned reader. In that cas'e teachers dominate the development of 
meaning) in waiting. 

iThat dominance, and a resulting teacher control .over the formation of 
meaning in s^tident writing, are illustrated in the following transcript^ 
which presents din e^lfcerpt from. ^ taped conference -between a teacher and 

•^Thls trans'crlpt is -a portion* of an audio tape, recorded -during, a regular 
■tenth grade composition class in a large urban high school. Like the^ writing 
discussed in tbe transcript, the tape was gpoduced under normal classroom 
cQnditions. Brackets are used in the transcript t# coordinate the tape 
•With the student 's*^ writing and with .the teacher's written chapges Of 
.,that writing. ^ ' * / * 



a tenth grcide writer^' The subject of- the conference is the first draft . 
of a paragraph written by the student as pa]?t ^of an essay entitled, 
"Selectipg d Drum Set": ' ' ' 



•You should try to get something' in "your class". Time 1 

after time people' make that mistake. They will either get ' 2 

/\ a set thet is too^mall'and une'xpandable. By y^is I mean ' 3 

' > ■ ' 

that it is hard to add on to your iset, ^or they will get 4 

one. that is so big that' they don't know what 'to do with • 5 

V 

them, \ " V . 6 



That paragraph changes as £he teacher and student discus's it during 



the conference. The teacher *operis with a statement of written language 

convention: * ■ 

*^ Teacher — When you use an "either," you hg^ve to come up 'with an 1 

"or,'*^ an(| if you don't come up. with an "orj" your -seni/ence is 2 

♦ 

incomplete. v " . ^ . 3 

Student — Or. [Apparently pointing to that word in the 'text, 4 
line ^\ . .■ \ . '5 

T — But it's way down here, and this is a capital [B^, line 3]» 6 

This threw me off. Did you mean another sentence here? ? 

S — No; I think I meant a. comma, see, see cause I... 8 

T — But this Is really a separate sentence. 9 

S — Right, but when I said "unexpa^dable, " I wanted to,- uh, tell 'em 10 

wh«tt I meant by /'un expandable," you know. "Cause I didn't want* ^^y^^ 

^' to just leave it like that, 'cause then they'll be thinking 12 

•What does he mean by "unexpandable"? " 13 



T— Ok, yoiCre tight. So let's see if there's a better way 1^4 ^ 

that we can do it, because you've actually injected a separate I5. 

♦ ' • ■ y ' • 

. sentence in nere, and 'you should make it a cJiauseV • - ..i6 - 

S--^So, sQ.^,why donH I just, urn, take out '*unexpand^di)le" and 1? " 

put in the meaning instead, saying, "it's too small, and it's 18 
too hard to add on to,.." . . .19 

T--Right. All you... • " ■ > 20 

• • ' S— And so forth. * . 21 

T*— Right. All you need to do is cro3S out this [crosses out 22 
this I mean that it is, lines- 3 and 4;] "They will either 23 
.get a set that top small and unexpandable" comma "hard to 2k 
add on to." ^nd- that explains that [Apparently pointing to 25 
revision of student's sentence, lines 2, 3i '^-l ' • * 26 

*S-'-Well I... , ' , . ^2?, 

* .7 

T — This is a... Set off by commas, "unexpandable^ hard to add ^8 
■ on to." It's an explanation of enexpandable ^ "or" [Brief ' 29 
pause] Now you canH do this. "Them" is a plural. YouWe 30 
started by talking about "a s6t." Set i^ sin^lar, so you have 31 
to come up with a singular, pronoun, -because it refers "back to 32 
"set." Unless you want to change "sets"- to a plural: "They 33* 
will either get sets that are tob-effiaiJ and unexpandable, or" ..,. 3^ 
S— I think' I'd rather "ke^p that "a s^." What word for "them"? 35 
T— It. "They will^get one that |d||o^big that they donH know 36 

• what to do with it." U . .. ' 3?,. 

The student's paragraph changes during the course of that; conversation. 
The changes, adding , an appositior^'al phrase In place of a prepositional 
phrase, and making the plural them singular, are made by the teacher. In 

the case of the plural, the teacher lets the student decide. In the ^se 



of the apposition, the student, according to ,his comment in lines 1?, I8,^ 

and .19 of the ,tape, Would if permitted change his paragraph differently. 

The second draft of the paragraph, ' hoKe^r, reflects the teaa^er's 

changes: ^ 

You should try tQ get something in ''your class'\ Time- 1 
after time people make that mistake. They will either get . 2 

a set that* is too small and unexpaHdable , hard to add on to, 3 
Or they will get one that is so big that they don't know what ' ^ 
■ to do with it. ' 5 

During a subsequent conference, the teacher responds to that second 



draft and says, "I would combine these two,'' in reference to the'^first 
two sentences* She changes that to the in line 2, they will to of in 
line 2, and eliminates will in line The student's third draft incorporat 
those changes:. \ • . \ 

^You sho^iid try to get something in "your class*'; Time 1 
after^time people make the mistake of either getting a set that 2 
is too small and unexpandable, hard to add on to, or they get one 3 
that is^so big that they don't know what to do witFjfit, * k 

If the first, second, and third drafts of the student-' s paragraph 
are compared, we can notice that meaning has evolved from the context-bound 
and idiosyncratic to the explicit and well-formed, The third draft' 
communicates more clearly and violates fewer writing conventions than the 
o-thers. The writer, though, has not made those improvements. The 
teacher has. , * ' 

- 'The teacher dominates \i£>th the quantity and the qual^^ty of talk as 
she responds to the -student 5 s wrirting. The student does not ge,t much* of 



a chance to identify and form his meaningt The^^^c^^ to the development 




of meaning is not sha:nfed by teacher and student in this example. Rather, 
control over the formation of meaning in writing passes quickly from the 
student, to the teacher. 

The argument fk)r teacher-^student cooperation in the development of 
meaning rests primarily in the assumption- that linguistic meaning, must be 
formed, and not: just packaged for delivery to listeners or readers • Meaning 
is. formed in writing through a complex set of psychological dynamics involving 
the writer's experience and perception, thought and feeling, spoken words 
and written words. Those dynamics, furthermore, interact with the social 
dynamics of the composition classroom (Elsasser and John-Steiner, 197?) • • 
Jt is possible that the social dynamics, the teacher-student conference, 
dominate the psychological processes involved in shaping or forming meaning 
in writing. By cooperating knd. collaborating with students, teachers can 
help to avoid that possibility. 

trend toward oral response to student writing is a good and 
useful one^ asi the literature reporting on that trend suggests. Replacing 
theme annotation with teacher-studerit conferencing is often to be recommended, 
especially in light of the inexperienced writer's depeJidence on spoken 

♦ ^ ■ . 

language. Still, the conference by itself , is not enough. Teachers must 

} 

let students do most of the talki^ng during the conference, and the subject 

r 

of that talk most often must be the subject of the student's writing, not 
,the conventions of written language. 

By becoming cooperative and concerned readers and. listeners, teachers can 
help students learn to develop meaning in written language. .That means 
collaborating with student writers — helping;^ questioning, supporting— in the 



formation of meaning. In ^at manner teac^hers can help students learn to 
control the development of meaning while, their writing is in progress. 
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